Frossia reached Nicholas Bridge, and here she must pause, her hands
quiet on the snow-powdered gryphon railings. Below lay the river,
calm and incredibly beautiful under her sheath of green-white ice. It
had been a severe winter, and now, at the end of March, the ice had not
yet begun to show the least sign of cracking. But the deep shackling
mood of the winter had already gone from the air and the wind, and the
primrose clouds above Vassily Island spoke of enchantments soon to
be born of April evenings and May nights.

Yet she was not considering the island. Behind her, separated by two
or three silent closed-in streets, lay a square. Almost Frossia had
meant to go there straight from the station, turning the walk into a
pilgrimage, but she had not dared. Even on her second day in the
beloved city she felt she must still exercise her self-control, deny herself,
even for a while, the sharp incredible joy which would be hers once
she stood and looked at the great colonnaded building where her first
and truest love had flowered. A date slipped into Frossia's memory, a
January date in remote 1914, when Kschessinskaya was Esmeralda
and Stukolkin Quasimodo, when the entire cream-crimson of
the Mariinsky Theatre burned with lights and jewels because the
imperial box was occupied, and she, Frossia, slight and awkward
in pale pink tulle, must get up with the rest of the audience because
a small spare figure, dressed in green, ran on to the stage. That
day was die great Legat's silver jubilee, they drenched the stage with
exotic flowers, and someone's thundering voice recited telegraphed
verses:

*Oh Terpsichore, thou art rich
In having given us a Legat.1

It was late when they came home, and Frossia pleaded fatigue,
refused lemonade and lobster patties, and sought her own room there
to seize a pen and write: *Why, I believe all real ballet is true life. There
soul and flesh find a point where they can meet and stay together. I
think that movement, poised and controlled, should be the world's
language. I knew myself as I watched Kschessinskaya tonight, and I
felt free and fruitful and all in order inside, and I have no words to
express it. There is something far clearer than speech in such perfect
movement.*

She tried it herself, very hard at Mademoiselle Loiret's in Gogol
Street, and how direly she failed.
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